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ACCOUNT OF THE LAST JOURNEY OF JOHN PEM- 
BERTON TO THE HIGHLANDS OFSCOTLAND, 
BY THOMAS WILKINSON. 

(Continued from page 627.) 
lst of Eleventh month. Proceedéd to Mont. | 
rose, where we had two meetings; the latter, | 


Peni ble/young man, wh@ seemed, by his 
fications, to have a mind strongly im- 
presséd ab tfpies with religious conviction. 

7. Im th¢ morning a respectable looking man 
came tosée us, desiring we would stay another 
day hem, and acquainting us that a young 

on that lived with him had been uncommonly 
: by what he had heard. But intending 
for St. Andrew’s, we passed on to that place. 
The rovost and other magistrates readily grant- 
éd ug their town-hall, where we had a meeting 
ingthe evening, with ‘people of various descrip- 
fiots, and various conduct; many of them be- 
haved@yery becomingly, and others of them with 
ligh s, which was rebuked ; the meeting was 
afterwards still, solid, and satisfactory. “John 

>emberton appeared livingly i in testimony, and 


bdng in the evening, was pretty fully attended, | appointed another meeting next day at eleven 


and the people behaved soberly. 

. Passed onto Brechine, a we had two 
meetings in theig town-hall ; ‘that in the evening 
was crowded ; the people mostly behaved well. 
John Pembe srton had considerable labor amongst 
them, and I thought the meeting in a good 
degree satisfactory. 

3. John Pemberton having felt some concern 
to visit Johnshaven, a considerable fishing town 
twelve or fourteen miles behind us, and the 
concern not leaving him, but rather increasing, 
we returned, and had a meeting; the people 
behaved agreeably, though the house was much 
crowded. John Pemberton seemed much favor- 
ed amongst them, and appointed another meeting 
at nine next morning; when I proceeded to St. 
Siris to make preparation for a meeting in 
that neighborhood, and pitched on a place at 
Mill-of. woodstone, where, on the arrival of my 
friends, a great number of people assembled. 
Some unpleasant circumstances at first tended to 
unsettle the meeting, but on proper admonition 
the people became still. Considerable public 
labor was used among them, and I trust the 


o 
meeting ended satisfactorily. 


o'clock. 

8. A greater number of persons were at the 
meeting, and I trust it was attended with in- 
creased solemnity. My friends were enabled to 
labor in the life among an attentive and solid 
people. Another meeting was appointed in the 
evening ; and though the night was very stormy, 
so that it was with difficulty we passed along the 
streets, yet the people collected in considerable 
numbers, and behaved with their wonted solid- 
ity. John Pemberton had much service amongst 
them in different testimonies, and in his last 
addressed the people in a very tender and affec- 
tionate manner. Many of them afterwards ex- 
pressed peculiar satisfaction, and in different 
conversations acknowledged their minds had 
experienced a total change, ag to their ideas of 
our profession. Though we were now among 
colleges, professors, and the learned, yet we 
found much openness as well as kindness. John 
Pemberton had found his mind particularly 
drawn to this place ; we approached it with so 
degree of awe ; yet our visits to few places —_— 
more agreeable and satisfactory. St. 


Andrew's 
is a place with its public buildings in : 
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other places in Seotland have bad their cathe-; 14. Moved on to Angtrather, 
drals of considetable splendor, particularly Elgin }their town-hall, where ‘we Had a large, 
and Arbroath, whieh are.now demolished and|rather unsettled meeting; not so muchy [ 
deserted. Splendid edifices for public worship | thought, from, any dislike to us, as from a ger 
seem to me to be moré Hikely tovexcite admira-' ral thoughtlessnéss about religion. We had 
tion in the minds of the a 
guity of the artist, than to@iepese the pedple'to | tended; and their behaviour was perhaps rather 
that humble frame of mind that becomes them improved; though they still appeared to have 
when assembled before the Loré. Christianity’ much to learn of religious seriousness. 

enjoins an inward and spiritual worShip; then| 15. Went toCrail, where the people, we were 
ought not its accommodations to partake of its iwformed, were dark and bigoted : we easily, how- 
own simplicity? Perhaps it is the vanity of ever, found entrance among them, and hada 
man that pretends to assist the catge of heaven meeting ‘tw their town-hall at twelve o'clock, 
in building. palaces for men to hwmble them-|which was véry full. The people seemed rude, 
selves in; perhaps it igehis pride thaf pulls them ; undisciplined ; “put after they got settled, be- 


and obtained 
but 







































































































































































































































































down with such fury as Waseused to the places I 
have mentioned. 
and the religious fury that, demolishedpmight 
be equally remote from true apd unaffected piety. 

9. Lett St. Andrew’s: m¥comp 8 Tode 
straight to Cupar. I-went a féw miles another 
way, to a place called Let@bars, to make pre- 
paration for a meeting on First day; but I found 
the obtaining a place as difficult as fy the early 
part of his journey. Among others 1% lied at 
a school, but the master, with looks “of bitter- 
ness that I cannot easily forget, shut the door in 
my face while I was explaining my errand; with- 
out any reply. Being pmongst strangerspand 
alone, in turning away ne not but feel ‘Such 
incivility, but was not discouraged from further 
applications : I went tothe castle, the mastertwas 
not at home, but his wife cheerfully granted me 
a large barn. 
turned to the school, opened the door, in- 
formed the scholars; the mastcr looked at me 
with surprise, but said nothing. Then leaving 
the place, 1 joined my companions at Cupar, 
where we had a meeting in the evening. 

10. Rested. 

11. Set off for Leuchars ; as we approached 
the place, we saw a large crowd assembled about 
the barn; to all appearance a mob. As we 
entered they seemed a rude tumultuous set of 
people, amongst whom, however, we were mer- 
cifully supported : their disorderly and restless be- 
haviour suddenly subsided ; they became settled 
and still, and it proved a very solid and satis- 
factory meeting; for, as if in an instant, the 
winds of the people seemed prepared to receive 
the gospel truths that were largely spread 
amongst them. Returned to St. Andrew’s to 
lodge, where we were received again very kindly. 

12. Went toePiftenweem; the magistrates 
were very shy of granting us the town-hall; J 
believe that I waited five or six times on them 
before it was obtained. Had I been pursuing 
my own objects, under such discouragemerts, I 
believe they would have been given up ere 
Had two meetings there on the 13th, 
way so opened, that we met with some te- 














I then spread informa Te-p 








haved tolerably } and another meeting was ap- 


The Ogtentation that built,| pointed at six o%floek. The assembly in the 


evening, with some small exception, was one 
re8tless ctowd, which it was difficult to impress 
with “any ideas of seriousness or order: yobn 
Pemberton informed them, he had held meetings 


with the blacks from Afiica, and the Indian , 


natives of America, men accounted heathens 
and savages, but had never seen any thing like 
such behaviour in them. The people were at 
one-time so unsettled, that when John Pember- 
ton rose to deliver what came before him, he 
was obliged tosit down again. - However, at 
more quiet intervals, he was enabled todiseharge 


his duty amongst them: but from the exce-sive ° 


crowdy#he place in a little time became so heat- 
ed, that drops like dew ran down the walls; so 
we broke up the meeting. 

. We were now drawing near Edinburgh, 
and John a. finding himself almost 
worn out with exercise of body avd mind, pro- 
posed our going there to rest for a few days. 
We passed through several small towns and 
villages, which John Pemberton bad mostly 
visited before ; and arriving at Edinburgh in the 
evening, were kindly receivedeby our friend 
George Miller, at whose house we rested about 
ten days. But though we ceased from travelling 
about, the service of John Pemberton was not 
suspended. His love to Friends, and care for 
the good order of society, were manifested dur- 
ing our stay. We attended the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Edinburgh, in which the counsel of John 
Pemberton was serviceable and important. 

26. Had two meetings at Musselburgh ; one 
at mid-day, the other in the evening. But little 
openness appeared in the people, and perhaps 
they were seasons rather of exercise than of re- 
freshment. 

27. Went to Preston Pans, where we found 
some difficulty in obtaining accommodation for 
a meeting, which, after we had succeeded, was 
appointed at six o’clock. A considerable num- 
ber of people assembled, but it was to be feared 
that not many attended from religious motives. 
Another meeting was appointed at eleven o'clock 
next day. When the time came, but few at- 
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tended, and still fewer behaved as they ought ; 
the conduct of some was indeed truly painful ; 

some gospel labor was bestowed, and John 

berton closed the meeting in fervent, living 
prayer. We had intended now to have left the 
place, but John Pemberton still felt a compas- 
sionate regard for the people, and found his 
mind oppressed when about to leave them; so 
we gave notice of anotker meeting in the even- 
ing, which was more fully attended, and ac- 
companied by more becoming behaviour, though 
without doors there was much rioting and rude- 
ness : it. was, notwithstanding, a rather satisfac- 
tory,meeting, and both my friends were engaged 
in testimony. It was observable that on the 
side next England, both of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, the people were rudest in their man- 
ners, and the most unfavorably disposed to re- 
ceive religious communication. 

29. Returned to their Fifth-day meeting at 
Edinburgh. In the evening John Pemberton 
opened his mind a little, and his tried situation 
awukened our tender sympathy. He said that 
he did not feel his mind set free from Scotland, 
yet the gospel ability for appointing and hold- 
ing meetings seemed nearly withdrawn. The 
season was now becoming severe, and he had 
wished to have passed the depth of winter in 
England ; so it was concluded to move forward 
in the morning, and try if the great Maste 


would release him for the present. 
80. Took leave of our worthy friends at 
Edinburgh, who had refreshed us with their 


kindness. We dined at Bankhouse, and though 
our beloved friend seemed in a low and stripped 
situation, he expressed much satisfaction in re- 
viewing our long and arduous journey, and the 
harmony that had subsisted among us. We 
lodged at Selkirk, and when I went into his 
room before day in the morning, he said we 
must now part: he had been willing to try to 
return to England, but found he must now go 
back. He said my company would have been 
as desirable to him as ever, but that having 
been long from home, he could not think of 
detaining me longer from my family. Knowing 
that he still wished for light on his path, and to 
act in the obedience, I did not attempt to draw 
him further, so observed I could not think of 
leaving him there, but at least wished to see 
him back to Edinburgh. David Ducat made 
the same proposal, and seemed desirous to go; 
sol parted with my aged friends at Selkirk, and 
it was a trial, after all, to leave them behind 
me. 
It may perhaps be remarked, in perusing this 
small narrative, that my faith was sometimes not 
‘trong, and that I did not see the extent of such 
labor always clearly required. I was not, how- 
ever, conscious of having withheld the little 
assistance in my power through the trying jour- 
hey, and it might have been expected that I 
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should have felt a small portion of peace on my 
return. I seemed, indeed, as I approached 
home, to anticipate a joy in mingling again with 
my family: but for many days after I returned, 
such a weight and sadness sat on my spirits as I 
never experienced on any other occasion. I am 
equally solicitous of not attributing the sugges- 
tions of my own mind to anything at all high, as 
I should be not to rob condescending Goodness 
of his due, when pleased to awaken, to enlighten, 
or to comfort me: it seemed at length as if a 
clearer sense of my friend’s concern was given 
me than [I had before experienced. The 
object of his engagement was continually before 
me; and I believe I then saw clearly how the 
pious mind may be drawn by its author from 
all the outward enjoyments of life, and be direct- 
ed to the poor and lowly habitations of its fellow 
creatures, there to labor to raise their views to 
things of everlasting moment; and that it can 
have no peace but in so laboring. At the time 
I have been alluding to, all doubts of the 
foundation of my friend’s concern were removed ; 
and though I could not at times before conceive 
the necessity of his religious solicitude, sometimes 
among a people apparently unworthy, I was at 
length so fully convinced of it, and of the conse- 
quences that would have resulted from withdraw- 
ing from the service, that I should have wished to 
have been in the poorest hut in the poorest part of 
all Seotland, with a peaceful mind, in preference 
to what I then experienced. I know not that I 
ever mentioned this, but it is now so lively on 
my mind, and at the distance of several years, 
that I am free to communicate it. And here I 
would conclude with observing, that to be at 
peace with the Almighty, and to have our de- 
pendence on him, is the proper disposition of 
mind for the true Christian, and is the only 
foundation for substantial happiness. Were it 
so with us all, what a desirable turn would it 
give to our thoughts? We should then look 
upon the trials of life, as the efforts of a kind 
parent to wean us from the breast of this world, 
and to prepare us for higher stations of happi- 
ness: we should receive afflictions as our in- 
structors, sent to teach us virtue, patience, for- 
titude and humility : in every distress we should 
have one to look up to, the light of whose 
countenance can spread a serenity over our 
spirits, which all the blandishments of this 
world can never effect. We should then, as be- 
comes us, receive favorable é¢@urrences, and un- 
expected comforts, as marks of heavenly kind- 
ness, and providential blessings. This, on the 
one hand, would relieve us from our repinings, 
and on the other, would refine our natures and 
sweeten our dispositions. Thus our society here 
would be innocent and endearing among men, 
and we should be fitted for the company of 
angels hereafter. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHARACTER IS POWER. as to pass laws for the discouragement and 


It is often said that knowledge is power, and gradual abolition of slavery. We therefore find 
this is true. Skill or faculty of any kind, car- | OU" minds renewedly engaged | to refer you to 
ries with it superiority. So to a certain extent, ra ne — on this geek - as the 
wealth is power, and rank is power, and genius aes trade, whereby oe aces of ie 
has a transcendant gift of mastery over men. | °U™#" an ae violently “8 moro or 
But higher, purer, and better than all, more abject and deplorable, is extensively carried on 
consistent in its influence and more lasting in by persons resident in these kingdoms, we 
its sway, is the power of character; that power earnestly exhort all in profession with us, not 
which emanates from a pure and lofty mind. to defile themselves by having any concern what- 

Take any community, who is the man of most | SY€T 19 this unrighteous traffick ; from which, 
influence? To whom do all look up with if persisted in, very distressing consequences to 
severence? Not the “emartest’’ man, ner the this nation and its dependencies may be justly 
cleverest politician, nor the most brilliant talk- apprehended. We trust that a faithful conscien. 
er, but he who in a long course of years, tried tious discharge of the duties, which a serious 
by the extremes of prosperity and adversity, has consideration of = = an necessarily 
approved himself to the judgment of his neigh- gt to every wel ore bl a aa st 
bors and all who lave seen his life, as worthy to the means under the divine blessing, of exciting 
be called wise and good. those who have it in their power, to remove an 
evil so evidently repugnant to every principle of 
humanity and justice. 

We feel at this time a renewed concern to 
address the elder brethren, and others who take 
an active part in the discipline, and, by the sta- 
tions they occupy in the church, are placed ina 
To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends conspicuous point of view, that we may stir up 

in Great Britain, Ireland and elsewhere: the pure mind in them by way of remembrance; 

Dear Fr iends,— Having been favored in this | considering how important it is to the society in 
our solemn assembly with the renewed influence general, that they walk worthy of the vocation 
of the power of truth, which nearly unites the | wherewith they are called, in diligent circum- 
living members of the spiritual household, how- | spection and godly fear, keeping their own hearts 
ever outwardly separated, we affectionately | and hands clean from the spots of the world; 
salute you. We have been comforted together | | that so they may not administer cause of stumb. 
under a renewed engagement of heart, for the | ling to any, but enforce the counsel they find 
welfare of our relizious society, and for the pres- | | hecessary to impart to others, by their own ex- 
ervation of its members from those things that | | ample that they may be enabled to say with the 
tend to obscure the brightness of our holy pro- | apostle, “ Those things which ye have both 
fession. Our deliberations on these important | learned and received, and seen and heard of mne, 
subje cts have been conducted in much brother- | do, and the Gud of Peace shall be with you.’ 
ly condescension, and we desire they may be} And we beseech you, beloved youth, choose 
blessed to your edification in righteousness. the Lord for your portion and the God of Jacob 

By accounts brought in this year, the suffer- | for the lot of your inheritance. We are comfort- 
ings of Friends, being chiefly of tithes, and those | ed on your behalf, under a lively sense, that a 
called church- -rates, amount in England and | merciful visitation of divine love is graciously 
Wales to four thousand four hundred and forty- | extended to you, which we desire may prove ef- 
eight pounds; and those in Ireland to one thou- | fectual to your growth and establishment in the 
sand four hundred and eighty-three pounds. truth ; and therefore in much affection we earn- 

By advices from the several Quarterly Meetings | estly exhort you to render faithful obedience to 
in England, and by epistles*from North Britain, | the convictions of the Spirit of Christ in the 
Ireland, Holland, Rhode Island for New En-| secret of your own hearts; that you may expe- 
gland, Long Island for New York, Pennsylva- | rience preservation from the evils that are in the 
nia and New Jersey, and Maryland, we have | world, receive wisdom to discern, and strength 
received comfortable intelligence that love and | steadily to pursue, those things which make for 
unity are generally preserved amongst Friends, | your present and everlasting peace. Despise 
and that divers have joined us by convincement | not the day of small things, but watchfully re- 
in sundry places since last year. gard every manifestation of the light in your 

The late accounts from our brethren in North | consciences; by this the righteous in all ages 
America inform us, that our Christian testimo-| have been safely guided to glory ; and by this 
ny against holding our fellow creatures in bon- | alone can you attain real advancement in the path 
dage, not only continues to prevail and spread | that leads thereunto. Be on you guard against 
among those in religious profession with us, but | every thing that tends to draw the mind out- 
that some of the governments have gone so far | ward; by either too much depending on instru- 


4 


The Epistle from the Tiss Meeting, held in| 
London, by Adjournments Srom the 16th of | 
the Fifth Month, 1785, to the 23d of the same | 


inclusive. 
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mental help, or imprudently disclosing your 
religious feelings in fruitless or unseasonable 
conversation. ‘It is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth. He sitteth alone, 
and keepeth silence, because he hath borne it 
upon him. He putteth his mouth in the dust, 
if so be there may be hope.” The rightly 
awakened, amongst our early predecessors, were 
much drawn to solitude and inward retirement, 
and therein were favored to experience judg- 
ment brought forth unto victory, and admitted 
to “eat of the hidden manna.” On the con- 
trary, for want of patient submission to the 


turning of the Lord’s hand upon them, even | 


those who in their tender years afforded hope 
of becoming useful members in the church, may 
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Now, to know, only to know—that is curiosity. 

To know, to be known—that is vain glory. 

But to know, to practice what we know—that 
is Gospel duty. 

This shows a man a complete Christian; the 
other, without this, shows a man to be only al- 
most a Christian.” 


ee 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

Do my dear young friends ever think how 
almost all that is good comes to us? Did you 
ever see a farmer planting and sowing? Down 
in the moist earth goes the seed and yellow corn, 
grain by grain, little by little. God sees the 
farmer at his work, and knows full well that he 
has deve what he could ; so he kindly sends the 


lose the dew of their youth, and become but! gentle rain, drop by drop, and not one of these 


withered branches, having received the grace | 


of God in vain. 
And as we cannot but feel deeply for the 


rising youth in general, amidst the dangers and | 


temptations to which they are exposed, in an 
age so addicted to licentiousness both in princi- 
ple and practice, and wherein much precious 
time is spent in a round of dissipation and ex- 
cess; we are engaged, dear young friends, earn- 
estly to entreat you to live in the fear of the 
Lord, which will preserve you from delighting 
in the company and conversation of those who 
are estranged from this holy fear; from whom 
you may receive irrecoverable loss by being 
gradually drawn into the paths of folly and de- 
struction. Frequent und earnest have been the 
advices of former Yearly Meetings, that all under 
our name may avoid the attendance of vain 
sports and places of amusement, which divert 
the mind from serious reflexion, and incline it 
to wantonness and vanity. Understanding that 
diversions of this kind are spreading, and play- 
houses increasing in various places, we are con- 
cerned to renew a caution on this subject ; being 
clearly convinced of the pernicious effects of 
these evil practices, the inventions of degene- 
rate men, tending to stifle the convictions of the 
divine witness in the conscience, and set men at 
ease in a state of alienation from God. ‘ Where- 
fore come out from among them, and be ye sepa- 
rate; touch not the unclean thing,” ever bear- 
Ing in mind, that although “the young man 
May rejoice in his youth, and let his heart cheer 
him in the days of his youth, walking in the 
ways of his heart, and in the sight of his eyes, 
yet for all these things God will bring into judg- 
ment.” 
_ Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meet- 
ing by Tuomas Bianp, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 
ee ee - 
CURISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

“Some know, only to know. 

Some know to be known. 

Some know to practice what they know. 


little drops ever forgets its errand upon which 
the good God sends it to the earth. 

“[ have found you out,” said the rain-drop 
to the tiny grain of wheat, “ though you are dead 
and in your grave.” 

Well, there is nothing impossible with Him ; 
so when the rain-drop has done its errand. a spark 
of life shoots out from the very heart of the tiny 
grain, which is dead and buried, and little by 
little it makes its way out of the tomb, and 
stands a single blade in the warm sunlight. That 
is nobly done ; and if the great God pleased, he 
could make that little blade strong aud fruitful 
ina single moment. Does He do this? No. 
Little by little does the stalk wax strong; and 
its leaves grow slowly, leaf by leaf. 

Is it not so with every thing that is good? 
Should we like another way better? Impatience 
would. 

It was only a few days ago that I heard a little 
irl say : 

“Tam tired, tired, tired! Here is a whole 
stocking to knit, stitch by stitch! Lt will never 
be done.” 

‘But was not this one knitted stitch by 
stitch ?” I asked, taking a long one from her 
basket and holding it up. 

“ Yes.” 

* Well, that is done.” 

The little girl was counting, instead of knit- 
ing her stitches. No wonder that she was 
tired. 

Did you ever see a mason building a house of 
bricks? 

“Poorman!” Impatience would say; “ what 
an undertaking, to start from the earth, and go 
on so far toward the sky, brick by brick !’ Who 
ever saw a patient, persevering person try, and 
not succeed at last? So, then, step by step, 
must be the best way. 

Let us see that we do every day what we can. 
Any little boy or girl who, in looking back up- 
on a day gone by, can say, “I have done one 
thing well,’ may be happy in the thought that 
une step hasbeen taken in the way of wisdom. 


o 
5 
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But remember one thing, dear little friend, the 
buried grain of wheat would never start into life 
if God did not send it help, and it is by the 
same help that it increases day by day. 

As the little rain-drop—God’s beautiful mes- 
senger—descends into its tomb, so, in the dark- 
ness and death of sin, the Holy Spirit comes to 
us. If He breathe upon our hearts, we live to 
do good ; without him, we do nothing good. Let 
us obey this Spirit, and all good will be ours at 
ast, though we gain it litt ittle—Larly 
— we gain it little by littl.—Larly 

sinensis 

The subjoined extract of a letter from I. P., 
in reference to the slaves who have been con- 
fiscated by our government, and who have taken 
refuge in Fortress Monroe, seems to answer the 
question,—“ What shall we do with them ?” — 
by showing their ability to do for themselves. 
Their eagerness to work for wages, their thrift 
in providing for their families, and their good 
conduct, refute the calumnious assertion, that 
they are not prepared to receive from our gov- 
ernment their long-denied and natural rights of 


freedom. ie hod 


Camp Hamilton, near Fortress Monroe. 


At and around Fortress Monroe are several 


hundreds of the contrabands who are provided 
for by government; they are sheltered in 
warm sheds and houses, and well provided with 
rations and with clothing, obtained partly from 
contributions from various parts of the country ; 
and perhaps their greatest discomfort arises from 


their being crowded into close quarters. Their 
appearance indicates health and com/ort, and 
satisfaction with the chanye wrought in affairs 
in this locality. Several large buildings around 
Hampton are filled with them; one, a large 
seminary, with those for whom the government 
provides. Many around the deserted and burnt 
Hampton, occupy sheds and houses which 
escaped the flimes, and obtain a livelihood by 
dredging for oysters, which they readily sell to the 
soldiers ; and others are engaged in baking pies 
and cakes,—driving a brisk business at it. Some 
of the men buy barrels of apples, and bring into 
camp; they retail them at a profit which en- 
ables them to provide for their families; in 
short, these people whom we see, give every evi- 
dence of being able to take care of themselves. 
The women, too, are finding constant employ- 
ment in washing clothes both for officers and 
men. We see them daily passing in and out of 
our camp, along the road to other camps, with 
huge bundles poised on their heads. I have not 
seen a single instance in which there was not 
respectful behaviour, and tidiness of person. 

The climate being mild here, and wood free 
to those who make the effort to procure it, they 
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cannot suffer to the extent they would in a 
colder climate. If I find, however, that the sur. 
face presented to me is only the bright side of 
the picture, I will endeavor to write again. 


» % 


secrete 
For. Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOTES OF TRAVEL.—NO. VII. 
At Home, 12th mo. 6, 1861. 

Although much of the valuable space of the 
Intelligencer has already been occupied with 
matters relating tu the procuring and transporta- 
tion of * Petroleum,” the followiug descriptioa of 
a very recent aud animated scene, penned by a 
relative of the writer, who was an eye witness, 
will give additional and confirmatory evidence 
of the difficulties and uncertainties attendant 
upon the business, eveu where every available 
precaution has apparently been taken to ensure 
success. 

“The past month has been one of great ac- 
tivity in the oil trade, especially at this point of 
shipment. (Oil City.) When the roads are 
navigable, there is a large amount of the greasy 
commodity hauled in wagons to Garland, Union, 
and the junction of the Sunbury and Atlantic 
and Great Western Railroads, from which point 
it is shipped to New York, Boston, Buffalo, and 
other eastern and western markets. The roads, 
however, for some weeks, have become almost 
impassible, and oil is now run down Oil creek 
to the mouth, and shipped on the Allegheny to 
Pittsburgh, and transhipped from that poiut to 
the places above named, some by way of rail- 
road to Cleveland, and some to the Erie canal. 
Flat boats are towed up the creek, stopping at 
theseveral wells dotted along the shore, for a dis- 
tance of eight miles, and run down again by 
pond freshets, which are made by letting loose 
the water coliected in some half dozen dams, ex- 
tending above ‘Titusville. A tax of two cents 
per barrel is levied to pay the mill owners for 
these freshets. They add about 20 inches to 
the natural stage of the water, and boats carrying 
from 100 to 200 bbls. of oil come down in safety, 
if in careful hands. The rise continues from 2 
to 24 hours,—the water running at about four 
and the boats at five miles per hour. As over 
100 of these flats are frequently towed at differ- 
ent points along the creek, within a boundary of 
six miles, the sight presented, when a freshet 
oceurs, is quite an animated one. If, in their 
anxiety to get through, any of the captains cut 
loose too svon, and run ahead of the water, their 
eraft must come to a dead halt, and then look 
out fur a crash,—there being but little room for 
navigating a circle, as the creck is only from 
100 to 150 feet in width. It is very seldom 
that all come through in safety, still the acei- 
dents are few if the dams are cut in good season, 
and the crews are careful. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a misunderstanding occurs with respect to 
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the time of a freshet, and then serious accidents , 


occur and heavy losses ensue. One of these 
took place on Saturday night last. There had 
been no freshet for the entire week, and over 
100 boats, of various sizes, and bearing at least 
10,000 bbls. on board, were in waiting, and 
the crew anxious for a move. The report was 
rife that a freshet would come off in the after- 
noon, but as the hours passed by without any 
rise in the waters, until four o’clock, the un- 
welcome conclusion was arrived at that the boats 
would have to remain at their moorings for a 
few days longer. Soon after four, however, the 
water commenced rising, and word spread that 
the freshet was coming. In a moment every 
thing was life and activity, and although the 
shadows of evening were fast settling down, 
cables were either cut or untied, and the ficet 
set sail, according to time as the water flowed on 
in its course. [t was six o’clock before the freshet 
reached the mouth of the creek, and those who 
remember how dark it was on that night, may 
imagine the dangerous condition of over 100 
boats, running at the rate of five miles per hour, 
and occupying a space of not over six miles. 
The result was that not a dozen of the whole 
fleet reached their destination in safety. Some 
were eunk, others stranded, others again run 
over and broken to pieces, and the barrels set 
afloat down the creek, and those not lodged on 
shore at the various windings of the creek, kept 
on to the mouth, and thence down the river. At 
one part—Rind’s Island—a long boat swung 
round, and laid directly across the stream, and 


others piled against her until a complete bridge of 


boats was formed from bank to bank, suspending 
navigation to all that were above. Sunday and 
Monday were busily employed in getting things 
to rights, gathering up barrels along shore, haul- 
ing from boats that were broken, and preparing 
for a regular pond freshet on ‘Tuesday,—the one 
that came on Saturday having. been a small 
affair, merely for the accommodation of boat 
builders above Titusville, who had let the water 
out of two or three of the upper damps, to enable 
them to float duwn some empty boats to the 
upper wells. 

Many of the oil shippers are stopping at the 
Petroleum House, at the mouth of the creek, 
and as reports came in of a general smash up, 
blank looks were cast at each other, no one know- 
ing whose oil had been wrecked. ‘I'he following 
little incident, however, served to dispel gloomy 
looks, and cause no little merriment. A week 
or ten days previous, a partuer ina New York 
Refinery, made his appearance, with 1000 empty 
barrels, which he had run down the river from 
some point near the State line, expecting to have 
them filled in quick time, and on their way 
to New York. He had visited the oil diggins’ 
some four months previous, when the trade was 
dull, and made merry over the troubles of these 


who spoke of the delay in getting oil down the 
creek. He first went five miles up the creek, 
contracted for his thousand barrels, and then set 
to work for boats to run it down. Finding that 
others were ahead of him here, he purchased a 
flat for his own use, had it towed up in the begin- 
ning of the week, and was all ready when the 
freshet came, making one of the crew that was 
to man his craft. After the excitement caused 
by the reports alluded to had subsided, there was 
a strong desire expressed to learn what had be- 
come of B——, when, lo! he made his appear- 
ance, his clothes dripping with water, oil and 
dirt, and presenting altogether a sorry spectaele. 
After a volley of salutations had passed, we 
learned that his boat had made a fair start, and 
after running many narrow escapes, had reached 
the mouth of the creek in safety, when, dire 
mishap! a large craft ran foul of her, and she 
sunk—the water, however, not being quite deep 
enough to float off the barrels. The crew were 
taken off in a skiff, and the next day occupied 
in hauling off the lading, and another day spent 
in getting the buat ready for a second expedition, 
‘How much is oil worth in New York? pro- 


vokingly inquired one of the company. ‘I don’t 
knew,’ replied B——, ‘ but I know that mine 
will be worth a good deal when [ get it there.’ ”” 

From what little the writer saw during his 


short sojourn in the oil region as the result of a 
similar occurrence, he can readily conceive that 
the excitement on the occasion, above delineated , 
must have been intense. Some pecuniary inter- 
est of his own, at stake, rendering this one of 
still more importance to him, fortunately, how- 
| ever, resulting only in delay, without loss. 

Allusion has frequently been made to the very 

| low price of the oil. The probabilities now are, 

that it has reached its minimum. The con- 
sumption of the season, thus far, zonsequent upon 
its rapid introduction into the dwellings of those 
who have not heretofore been supplied with gage, 
having already very much lessened the surplus 
quantity that had accumulated during the sum- 
mer months, while the demand for shipping to 
Kurope now far exceeds the supply. In fact, ere 
a month more elapses, it will be somewhat difh- 
cult to keep up a home supply unless at an in- 
creased price. An advance of that in the hands 
of refiners and wholesale dealers, (where the 
article is of the best standards) of from five to 
ten cents per gullon having already taken place 
within a short time. 

This will naturally throw into the market in- 
ferior oils to be sold at the present price, some 
of which being improperly refined, will be liable 
to one or more of four objections; viz: that of 
smoking, being explosive in its character, of very 
unpleasant odor, or consuming too rapidly. 

With this, as with every other marketable 
commodity, ‘* the best is always the cheapest.” 


J. M.E. 
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Those truths scattered over these inspired wri- 
tings, that individually concern us, are taught 
by abundant illustration and example, and not by 
creeds and liturgies, and systems of theology. 
They are thus suited to the ever-varied degrees 
of knowledge and experience found among 
maukiod throughout all ages, and in all condi- 
tions of life. To this is owing the universal 
adoption of the Scriptures, and the profit and 
instruction they furnish to all who read them in 
a right spirit. 

Although fully believiog that the cntuitive 
sense of right and wrong vouchsafed to every 
one is prior and superior to all external teach- 
ings, we still feel it important that the minds, 
especially of the voung, should be stored with 
those lessons of deep instruction found in 
Scripture—a storehouse, as it is, of aids to 
piety and virtue. 

sataccniassiaipllialiaicaiaancets 


MarrieED, on the 7th of 12th mo., 1861, at the house 
of Charles Hollingshead, Marcetius S. Cook and 
Estuer HOLLINGsHEAD, with the approbation of Mec- 
ford Monthly Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. 


-—~er- 


Digp, near Woodbury, N. J., on the 17th of 9th 
mo., Lucy Griscom, daughter,ef Wm. Wade and 
Sarah M. Griscom, in the 4th#year of her age. 


——, at his residence, in Waynesyille, Ohio, 11th 
mo. 17th, 1861, Davip Evans, in th@ 69th year of his 
age; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

His parents, who were natives of Pennsylvania, 
settled in South Carolina, where he was born, but 


removed with him, while a child, to the vicinity of 


ys late residence, He raised a large family of chil- 
*edren,who deeply feel their loss, as well as many others 
» Who have received his judicious counsel and beneyo- 
z lent are. By his death, his widow has been separa- 
, Pitom a tender husband, and others have been 
d of a valued friend, and the Society of a 
Lp eet ‘and efficient member. For many years he 
: had served Indiana Yearly Meeting as clerk, and for 
/ Some time past had labored faithfully and persever- 
bee ey the @stablisiiment of schools under the care 
_ of Friends. © 
His fines OF Rearly sev 
$1 Of Mearly seven months, was attended 
With much bodily suffering but was borne with 
Christian patience ; and in peaceful resignation to the 
will of Higffeavenly Father, he passed from works to 
rewards, 
. aa, in Harford Co., Md, on Sixth-day even- 
ing, llth mo. 29th, BarBara Les, after three days 


illness, in the 17th year of her age; daughter of 


Joseph H., and Hannah Lewis. 

Her loss will be deeply felt. She was beloved and 
respected by all who knew her. Well may it be said 
that “in the midst of life we are in death.” 


——, suddenly, while on a visit to New York, 
Mary Hicks, of Great’ Neck, Long Island, aged about 
(8 years. 

In all these long years she has been the loved and 
loving resident in the family of her brother, Benjamin 
Hicks, assisting with her affectionate care in the 
training and education of his children and his chil- 
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dren’s children, and three generations have returned 
her love with their devoted attention. 

She was naturally of a cheerful and pleasant dis- 
position, and loved the company of both old and 


young, and was highly esteemed by all who knew 
her. 


She was a faithful attendant of Cow Neck Meeting, 
and of Westbury Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
never omitting attendance when it was possible to 
go. 

Her loss will be felt in a wide circle of friends. 

Diep, in this city, on the 16th of 11th month, 
Euizasetu Hoven, of Springfield, New Jersey, in the 


84th year of her age; an elder of Mount Holly 
Monthly Meeting. 


, To her “ death brought no terrors,’ and her lon 
and useful life closed in serenity and peace. - 
, at her residence, near Howell Works, N. J., 
on Sixth-day evening, 11th mo. 29th, Repecca 
Morton, in the 80th year of her age; a member of 
Squan Particular and Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting. 
ccemnasinitllilbiiiantiaaais 
From the Scientific American. 

THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. 

BY DR. STRVENS. 

Third Leeture. 

This map represents thg@ form of the North 
American continent at the commencement of the 
geologic record, as nearly as we can make it out 
after all the devastation that has taken place. 
Then Labrador formed the only portion of the 
continent above the sea, with the exception of 
the Adirondack Mountains, the peaks of the 
Alleghanies, and those others that I have already 
described as forming a number of iron and gra- 
nite islands iy the midst of the lifeless seas. 

This evening 1 propose to describe the first 
rocks that were formed upon granite and the 
azoic slates—the oldest rocks that contain any 
remains of animal or vegetable life. These were 
coral reefs, formed in the shallow waters off the 
southeast, the south and the southwest shores of 
what was then the continent. This reei extend- 
ed from the British possesgiogs in the northeast, 
sweeping round entirely acrggg the State of New 
York, away here through Wisconsin, and sivee 
this map was made it has been traced beyond 
Lake Winnipeg at the northwest. It now ex- 
ists as limestone rock, which on being examined 
is found to be ove mass of coral. Other coral 
reefs surrounded the islands. 

The coral reefs, you are aware, are formed by 
one of the very lowest orders of animals. Cuvier 
discovered that all of the animals on the earth 
are naturally divided into four great orders. The 
highest are those having vertebra or backbones, 
and are called vertebrated animals. The next 
order in the descending scale is composed of 
those animals which grow to an outside crust, 
like the lobster, called crustacea. Clams and 
other similar soft animals from the order of 
mollusca. The last and lowest are the starfishes, 
mere masses of jelly or muscle without any true 
bones, geuerally radiating from a common center, 
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and therefore called the radiata. The coral 
animals belong to the order of the radiata. 

But we find in the rocks of this period remains 
of animals belonging to the next two orders, the 
mollusca and the crustacea. 1 will draw upon 
the blackboard a figure of one of the fossils that 
are found iu great numbers in the rocks of this 
period, and you wiil see that it belongs to the 
order of the crustacea. It resembles somewhat 
the horsefoot,: or king crab, of our’ waters. Its 
name is paradoxides, a trilobite. This is another 
fossil found ia these old rocks, which you see is 
a mollusc, being but a slight variation from a soft 
clam. Itis asingula. The other queer form, 
radiating from a center, is a bryozoo, belunging 
to the radiata. 

These low forms of life were all the inhabit- 
ants that the world then had. As we proceed 
in our history, you will discover that it was a 
very long time before the lowest class of verte- 
brated animals, the fishes, even the lowest furms 
of fishes, made their appearance in the ocean. 
Seaweeds were the highest forms of vegetation. 

In this mollasean age were deposited wany 
thousand feet of sandstones, limestones and 
shales, filling up the bottom of the seas in those 
regions now known as Western New York, West 
Canada, Middle Ohio, Northern Lllinois, Wis- 
consiu, Minnesota, Northern Lowa, the Red 
river country of the north, Ceutral Missouri, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The soils from these rocks form the richest 
wheat and clover lands of our country. They 
are inexhaustible iu their fertility.* Many of the 
rocks contain as high as 14 per cent. of orgauic 
matter still preserved in these cemeteries of an 
ancient world. 


The minerals properly belonging to this age 
are, the native copper of Lake Superior; the 
copper ores of Actou, Canada East; the lead of 
lowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Missouri; the gold 
of Du Loupe and Chaudiere, in Canada, of 
Franklin, ia Nova Seotia— recently diseovered— 
and some of the yold mines of North Carolina. 

The iron ore peculiar to this age is dyestone 
ore of Tennessee, the lenticular ore of Pennsyl- 
vania, the oolitic of New York and the red ore 
of Dodge county, Wisconsin; all being one and 
the sume ore, known by different names in wide- 
ly separated localities. 

You perceive that the minerals are quite 
different from the last age. Each age or era of 
geological history has its appropriate minerals, 
as it has its fossils, peculiar to, aud diagnestic of 
it. 

In my next lecture [ shall exhibit another 
map of the United Stites, exaibiting its outlines 
in the fish era and yreat plant-bearing age. 

~ ~~er- — 

Wise men are instructed by reason; men of 
less understanding by experience ; the most igno- 
rant by necessity ; and the beast by nature. 
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AN EXCURSION TO THE ADIRONDACK mMopy. 
TAINS, IN THE SUMMER OF 1861.* 


Written for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE ADIRONDACK, FROM BOREAS RIVER. 


The Adirondack region is often spoken of in 
social circles with a vague sense of its gloom, its 
privacy aud its grandeur, just as we speak of the 
Altai, the Himalaya and the Ural mountains, 
which we read of in books, but never expect to 
Visit. 

Yet this region is within twelve hours of the 
city of New York by rail; it is skirted by well 
travelled thoroughfares, and surrounded by cal- 
tivated farms and a rich and thriving population. 

Having recently visited the region, we have 
thought a brief notice of some of the things we 
saw might not be an unacceptable contribution 
to the current reading of the day. 

The geographical position of Lakes Ontario 
and Champlain, and of the St. Lawrence and 
Mohawk rivers, is clearly located in the mind of 
every child who has ever had an atlas in his 
hands; the Adirondack region will be under. 
stood then as an elevated plateau, rising from 
these boundaries, and abounding in high mout 
tain peaks. 

The area of the tract thus bounded is about) 
ten thousand square miles, and embraces the 
counties of Essex, Hamilton, and Warren, Bik 
tou, Herkimer, St. Lawrence, Clinton, Jeffersoa 
and Lewis. There is a point on the Chemy 
Valley turnpike between Sharon Springs ai 
Cherry Valley village, from which a pano 
view is obtained of its southern slope, w 
gives one a very good general idea Of the whole 
region. The road from Vergennes in Vermont 
to Basin Harbor, affords excellent and satisfac 
tory views of its eastern aspect. 

Racket Lake, a singularly beautiful sheet of 
water in Hamilton county, having a surface of 
about twenty square miles, and deeply indented 
by bays, lies very near the geographical centre 
of the region, aud occupies the summit of the 


* The publisher is indebted to Atrrep P. BouLgs, 
for the drawings of the above sketch and those which 
may follow; taken during an excursion to the Adi 
rondack region in the summer of 1859,—engravings 
having been made from them expressly to illustrate 
this article. 


——— 
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plateau, being one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty one feet above tide water. 

This region is most remarka'ile for the great 
pumbers of lakes, ponds, and rivers, which are 
dispersed thoughout its entire extent, and form 
a natural batteau navigation thoughout the whole 
district; although these waters belong to very 
different systems of drainage, their surfaces for 
about one hundred miles lie very nearly in the 
same horizoutal plane. 

This elevated table land is crossed by several 
mountain chains running from the south west to 
the north east, which are separated from each 
other by parallel vallies more or less broad, some 
of which are surpassingly beautiful. 

Travellers who have passed through the lovely 
waters of Lake George, will never forget the 
appearance of the picturesque chain of mountains 
on its eastern shore which separate it from Lake 
Champlain ; this chain takes its rise in the north- 
ern part of Saratoga County, and terminates on 
Lake Champlain at old fort Ticonderoga. It is 
known by various names, as Palmertown moun- 
tain range, Black mountains, or Tongue moun- 
tain range. This constitutes the most casterly 
line of upheavals on the Adirondack plateau. 

The range next west of the preceding is 
known as the Kayadarossesas. The western 


boundary of Lake George is formed by this chain, | 


feet high, although others have made it as high 
as 6000 fect above tide water. There are other 
mountains lying west and North of these, but 
they cannot so easily be reduced to regular ranges. 
Among these are Mount Seward, Ampersand 
mountain, McKensees mouutain, and especially 
White-face mountain, which is in many respects 
one of the most remarkable of the whole series. 

We have seen that in passing from Ticonde- 
roga westward, all these ranges must be passed 
over before we attain to the summit of the pla- 
teau; but on the western side the slope is much 
more gradual and much longer. On the north, 
too, the slope is very gradual; from the foot of 
White-face, there are a few outlying mountains, 
the high hills of the Chateaugay, and thea the 
plateau loses itself in the broad planes of Canada. 

Geologically considered, this whole region 
consists of one great uplift; and the rocks are 
mostly of the Hypersthene variety. 

In some places, as at Lake Avalanche, there 
are trap dykes, but generally through all these 
mountains the lithological characters are very 
uniform and present mainly the primitive type. 

None of the mountain peaks are above the 
snow line, but several of them are too high for 
the growth of trees. 

Some of the finest beds of iron ore in the 
United Stutes are found embedded in the rocks. 


which takes its rise in Montgomery county near} There is one bed in the town of Moriah, near 
Tribes hill, and terminates between Crown point ; Port Heury, which is of great value, and is trans- 
and Port Henry on Lake Champlain. The high-; ported to all parts of the United States to mix 
est portion of this range is in the town of Schroon, | with other ores; it is even transported to Mis- 
and the highest peak is known as Mount Pha- ; souri; and when mixed with native ores makes 


raoh, which towers above the beautiful lake of the 
same name. 

The next range towards the west rises north 
of Johnstown in Montgomery county, passes 
through Johosburgh in Warren County, runs 
along the division line between the town of North 
Hudsou and Moriah in Essex county, and ter- 
minates at Split rock in the town of Essex; 
this, and the preceding euclose the beautiful 
valley of the Boquet. Its highest peak is Cranes 
mountain near the corner of Johnsburgh, which 
is about 3000 feet high. 

The west Moriah range is on an average nine 
miles wide, it rixes in the southerly part of 
Montgomery county, aod terminates on Lake 
Champlain at Willsborough. Dix’s peak is the 
highest elevation in this chain. 

The most considerable of these ranges is the 
most western, which is known as the Adiron- 
dack chain proper, it rises at Little Falls and 
terminates on Lake Champlain at Trembleau 
point a few rods south of Port Kent. The highest 
part of this range is in Essex county, it consists 
of a number of elevated mountain peaks, and em- 
braevs Mounts Marey, Melutyre, MeMartin, 
Santanoni, Henderson, Boreas and Taylor. Of 
these, the highest is Mount Marcy, which is, 
according to Prof. Benedict’s measurement, 5,467 


| the iron so much wore valuable as to pay a good 

| profit on the transportation. Most of the iron 
made in Pennsylvania is indebted for its good 
quality to an admixture of this Morial ore. 

Whoever desires to visit the regiua which we 

| have thus briefly sketched, must remember that 
it lies almost in the same condition as when 
Christopher Columbus turned his prows towards 
the New World almost four hundred years 
ago. 

There are no stores from which he can obtain 

supplies of fuod, drink, clothing or medicine, 
nor are there roads through many parts of it 
| which ean be travelled on in a carriage, or on 
| horse back, the traveller must therefore supply 
| himself with all that he needs before setting 
lout, and expect to undergo a good deal of fa- 
tizue on his pedestrian journeys. 

There are several things which are absolutely 
necessary for the tramp, which railroad travel- 
lers are very apt to overlook, and as we have 
known much suffering to result from the omis- 
sion, we will mention them for the benefit of 
future explorers. 

Ist. A stout pair of cowhide English walking 
shoes, to come up bigh on the ankle and to be 
laced with leathern strings. 

2d. A stout pair of shoes lower in the quar- 
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These should be provided at least six| points on the Central Railroad, but the mog 
weeks before the commencement of the journey;| usual and most comfortable mode of access jg 
they should be oiled repeatedly with a mixture | from the east by way of Lake Champlain, 
of equal parts of neatsfoot and castor oi!, until] There are three principal points of departure 
it strikes through on the ivside. When shoes} on the lake Those who go in by way of Long 
are greased with tallow only, after being wetted | Lake, land at Crown Puint orWestport; those who 
and dried, they become hard and occasion ex-| enter at Saranac Lake land at Wesport or Port 
quisite torture on the tramp. When oiled, as| Kent, the latter point aff rds the easiest route, 
above directed, they will remain soft and com-| Those who intend to go to Saranac Lake vig 
fortable. They should be made with broad| Westport, must be in Troy by 7 o'clock og 
soles, and furnished with an extra pair of strings: | Second-day morning, as the stage only leaves on 
above all things let them be broad at the toes, | Third-day mornings for the lake. 
so that the great toe may not be crowded later-] With these preliminary remarks on the topo. 
ally on the others; a second pair should always | graphy and the outfit, we proceed to give an ae. 
be provided, as you will always come into camp | count of a journey which we mae to a single 
with wet feet, and it is a great luxory to ex-| portion of this region. 
change them for a dry pair. 

3d. Two pair of thick woolen stockings. 

4th. Two pair of thick woolen pantaloons. 

dth. A coat and vest. The whole suit should 
be made of woolen throughout, even the linings 
and pockets should be of this material. One 
perspires very freely in the woods, and you are 
out often all day in the rain, a wading through 
rivers; in one of these ways the clothes are con- 
stantly wetted; this is not unpleasant when 
they are made of woolen, but very much so 
whenever cotton enters into their composition. 

6th. Two woolen shirts. 

7th. A soft felt hat. 

8th. A pair of thick towels and piece of soap 
wrapped up in oiled silk. 

9th. An India-rubber knapsack, taking care 
that the straps are broad, lest they cut into the 
shoulders. 


ter. 












(To be continued.) 


DISCOVERY OF GAS. 
Burning springs were known long ago in Eu. 
rope, but their existence was not suffered to 
remain an isolated fact. Men reasoned upon it, 
investigated its source, and attempted, with ulti. 
mate success, to imitate its nature, and improve 
upon its results, The writers upon gaslight, ia 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, claim for Joba 
Clayton the discovery of coal gas His expe. 
riments appear to have been performed cer. 
tainly befure 1691—since they are detected ina 
letter written to the Hon. Robert Boyle, who 
died in that year—although not published until 
739. He states that having introduced a 
quantity of coal into a retort, and placed it over 
au open fire, “ at first there came only phlegm, 
afterwards only black oil, and then likewisea 
10th. A large blanket and an overcoat of| spirit arose, which I could no ways condense; 
seamless felt cloth. but it foreed my lute and broke my glasses. 
llth. A Jack-knife,a Paris leather drinking | Ouce, when it had forced my lute, coming close 
cup, a pocket compass, an enamel cloth case con-| thereto in order to repair it, I observed that the 
taining a cushion for needles, pins and thread, a; Spirit which issued caught fire at the flame of 
pair of scissors, a pair of forceps for pulling | the candle, and continued burning with violence 
splinters out of the fingers,and a roll of bandages, | a8 it issued out in a stream, which I blew aad 
a roll of sticking plaster, and a paper of court! lighted again several times. I then bad a mind 
plaster in case of wounds. to try if I could save any of this spirit, in order 
12th. Anenameled cloth case for matches, | to which I took a turbinated receiver, and put- 
which should be well dried and of the best quali- | ting a candle to the pipe of the receiver whilst 
ty; it should have a separate pocket for a card! the spirit rose, I observed that it catched flame 
which should be smeared with Spaldiny’s glue, | and contiaued burning at the end of the pipe, 
and then dipped in fine sand. though you could not discern what fed the flame. 
13th. A flask of brandy to be used in case of | He then relates how he filled many bladders 
bowel complaints, will complete the outfit. with this gas, which he calls the spirit, and how 
If the wilderness is entered at Saranac Lake, | be could not condense it, but used to amuse his 
all the supplies of fuod can be obtained at Col. | friends by pricking holes in the bladders, and 
Baker’s; but if it is entered at Long Lake, tea, | lighting the jets of air which came from them. 
coffee, sugar, lemons, and solidified milk must be , Here then is the discovery of gas, complete and 
procured before leaving home. | perfect as to all essentials. Yet it appears to 
Travellers desire to get to some of the lakes | have slumbered for a century when Mr. Murdoch 
of which we have spoken as soon as possible, as | tevived the idea, and systematically investige 
this facilitates travelling in those regions very; ted the subject; and it was uot until an early 
greatly. There are various ways of doing this: | part of the present century that any progress 10 
they may be approached from the west by the | a practical direction was wade.—British Quar- 
way of Booneville, from the south at several: ferly Review. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


There are no less than forty-three public 
libraries in this city, besides the vast number of 
collections of bvoks belonging to societies like 
the Odd Fellows, and the numberless literary as- 
sociations composed of young men. In this vast 
fountain of learning, the chief ornament is the 
Philadelphia and Loganian Library, with its 
cloister-like aleoves and hushed and high ceiled 
apartments, wherein repose in silence and dignity 
sixty-four thousand nine hundred books! 

Next comes the library of that noble institu- 
tion, the Academy of Natural Sciences, with its 
twenty-five thousand volumes, in every domain 
of natural history and physical science. No 
library of a similar character of equal value ex- 
ists anywhere in the world, we believe. The 
American Philosophical Society possesses a 
library of twenty thousand volumes, many of 
which have afforded material help to the most 
distinguished savans of America, from Franklin 
and Rittenhouse to Kane and Hayes. 

The actively managed and energetic Mercan- 
tile Library possesses sixteen thousand five hun- 
dred books of a live kind, while its chess room 
and newspaper reading room are delightful fea- 
tures of its own. 
tices’ Library, with its sixteen thousand two 
hundred and twenty-six volumes, which have 
delighted generation after generation of boys and 
girls, some of whom, doubtless, now repose in 
the quiet graveyard over which the edifice of the 
Library keeps watch and ward. 

The Athenzeum boasts thirteen thousand books 
on its shelves, and it has long been the resort 
of the readers of grave quarterlies, and the parti- 
cipants in quiet though strongly contested chess 
watches. ‘The library of that beneficent institu- 
tion, the Pennsylvania Hospital, is composed of 
eleven thousand volumes, though we doubt 
whether the books have furnished more food for 
reflection to the mass of our readers than the 
local items about accidents and murders which 
our reporters nightly gather at the Hospital 
gate-house. 

The Southwark Library Company owns eight 
thousand two hundred and thirty-seven books, 
intended for general reading, and we may safely 
pronounce it one of the most popular and useful 
libraries in the city. 

The collection belonging to the Franklin 
Institute numbers six thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-two, by the latest catalogue. There 
are vast numbers of technical works in this col- 
lection. 

The German Society gives a list of no less than 
eight thousand volumes; while the Friends’ 
Library Association comprises five thousand three 
hundred, and the Law Association are the pos- 
sessors of five thousand three hundred uniform 
looking volumes, full of rules, and precedents, 
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Next we have the Appren- 
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among lawyers and juries. The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania has, in the course of its career, 
accumulated four thousand two hundred and fifty 
books, to say nothing of its other valuable relies 
of the past. 

In the classic walls of the University of 
Pennsylvania (including the Philomathean and 
Zilosophic books), are deposited seven thousand 
nine hundred and fifty books, while the Wagner 
Free Institute, though of modern growth, reports 
seven thousand books in its library already! The 
Library of Friends (not the Association of Friends 
mentioned above), reports five thousand three 
hundred as its number of books, and the American 
Sunday-School Union has a collection of six 
thousand. 

The other public libraries contain volumes 
ranging from two hundred (some of them, like 
those at the Mint, very valuable) up to three 
thousand, as follows:—A mericanBaptist Publica- 
tion Society, 1200 ; Carpenters’ Company, 1500 ; 
Central High School, 1075; Christ Church, 
784; College of St. Thomas, 2000; Eastern 
Penitentiary, 2300; Episcopal Library, 500; 
Free Readivg Room, Spring Garden, 1400; 
Girard College, 3163; Institute for Colored 
Youth, 1500; Mechanics’ Institute, Southwark, 
2700 ; Moyamensing Literary Institute, 2831 ; 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 200 ; Horticultural 
Society, 1,050 ; Hospital tor the Insane 3,500 ; 
Philadelphia City Institute, 1500 ; Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, 1000; Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, 1500; Presbyterian Historical 
Society, 1500; Public Library for People of 
Color, 1300; Spring Garden Institute, 3250 ; 
United States Mint, 250; West Philadelphia 
Institute, 2403 ; and Young Men's Christian 
Association, 2500. 

The grand total of books in public libraries in 
this city is placed at 272,412 by the figures given 
above. Itis under rather than over the true 
statemenf.— Enquirer. 
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THE TALENT OF SUCCESS. 


Every man must patiently abide his time. He 
must wait. Not in listless idleness, not in use- 
less pastime, not in querulous defection; but in 
constant, steady, cheerful endeavor, always will- 
ing, fulfilling and accomplishing his task, “ that 
when the occasion comes he may be equal to the 
occasion.” The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well, without a 
thought of fame. If it comes at all, it will come 
because it is deserved, not because it is sought 
after. It isa very indiscreet and troublesome 
ambition which cares so much about fame, about 
what the world says of us, as to be always look- 
ing in the face of others for approval, to be al- 
ways enxious about the effect of what we do or 
say, to be always shouting to hear the echoes of 
our own voices.— Longfellow. 
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GREENHOUSES AND PLANT CABINETS. 


The most intercsting tribe of plants at this 
season of the year is undoubtedly the Camella. 
The buds frequently drop off before flowering ; this 
may spring trom three causes—from the plants 
being kept too dry, or from the drainage being 
bad, whereby the soil becomes sodden ; orfrom the 
house being kept too warm by insufficient venti- 
lation. As the leaf-buds burst, the plants are 
benefitted by occasional syringings, and indeed 
an increased supply of water altogether, in order 
to accommodate the demands of the young 
growth. 


Australian and Cape Plants are the chief 
ornaments of the greenhouse at this time. The 
Acacia, amongst the principal, will, like the 
Camella, require more water while flowering ; 
indeed, most plants which produce flowers be- 
fore they make a new growth, require more 
water as they flower. On the other hand, most 
plants which flower on the young wood at or 
near the completion of its growth, take less. The 
Correa is another beautiful tribe, but does not 
do well in most collections; it is generally, grown 
in a peaty soil; we observed that where it seems 
to succeed well, the growers use a considerable 
portion of loam in their compost for it. This is 
consistent with our own experience, and we are 
inclined to the opinion that more loam should be 
used with the peat for hard-wooded plants than 
is generally done in this country. As soon as 
any Cape or hard-wooded plant has ceased to 
flower, it should be repotted, if it require it; 
many prefer waiting till the plants are placed in 
summer quarters before this is done, and some 
in the fall. We prefer before they commence 
to grow, whatever the sesson may be, as the 
roots being then in their most active state im- 
mediately penetrate the new soil, and before it 
becomes sour or sodden by frequent waterings, 
reap whatever advantages the air ittcontains 
when fresh may afford them. Some greenhouses 
are rendered very gay in February and March 
by having young plants‘of Verbenas, Petunias, 
and other bedding-out plants potted at this time 
into large pots, and encouraged to grow. 


Hyacinths that have been out of doors or in 
any reserve place for protection, may be brought 
in a few weeks before wanted; they should not 
have much heat, light or moisture for a few 
days, and then only gradually. Carnations and 
Pinks are much admired when grown in pots 
and flowered there early ; they do not force well 
if much warmth be given, but the usual temper- 
ature of the greenhouse will bring them forward 
a month before they can be had out of doors ; 
whenever the roots make their appearance 
through the bottom of the pots, they should be 
shifted into a size larger. They require very 
little water and love the light, and whatever 
manures are used to enrich the soil should be 


thoroughly rotten. The Pansy, on the other 
hand, delights in half-rotten, strawy manure and 
turfy loam. If a quantity of seedlings have been 
raised in the fall, they will require potting this 
month ; they do not flower well here when the 
weather becomes warm ; but when grown in pots 
and forwarded slightly by the aid of a cool frame, 
they do very well. 


Cinerarias will be soon the chief attraction; 
the least frost kills them, yet they will not do well 
if kept in a high temperature. They love mois. 
ture, yet are very impatient of damp. No plant 
is more improved by the use of charcoal in pot. 
ting than this. This plant bids fair to become 
more popular than ever, as supplying a very 
early spring want. The Calcevluria will te 
quire the same conditions as the Cineraria. 

Pelargoniums become ‘ drawn,” spindly, and 
worthless if they are not allowed to oceupy the 
lighest and most airy part of the house. [If fine 
specimens are desired, the shoo's should now be 
tied down to the surface of the pots and pinched 
off so as to induce them to shoot freely; but 
avoid a too frequent use of the “finger ard 
thumb’ —nothing renders a Pelargonium weaker, 
rather encourage them to grow bushy, by the 
free use of light air and manure-water. A good 
supply of young Fuchsias should be coming on 
now—repot as their roots fill each pot, let them 
not want for moisture or light, do not pinch of 
their tops, but let them grow rapidly. The 
temperature in which they are grown should 
not exceed 55°. A turfy loam, moderately en- 
riched with well-decayed manure and well draiv- 
ed with charcoal, suits them admirably. The 
Mimulus is receiving more attention than it has 
been—where they are grown they are much im 
proved’ by having pans of water kept under the 
pots. Oranges and Jemons will require the coo- 
est part of the house, and to receive no more 
water than will just keep them fresh. Lpiphy- 
Jums, as they continue to flower, will require the 
warmest end of the house, and a fair supply of 
moisture. Cacti und succulent plants generally 
will scarcely require water at all, unless in very 
dry situations, and then receive but a slight 
sprinkling with asyringe. Therule “ when you 
water a plant at all, let it soak right through,” 
does not by any means hold good with these 
plants, if there be not some other good excep 
tions. — Gardener’s Monthly. 


Note.—We have been informed that one 
cause of the dropping off of the buds of the 
Camellia is moving them about. They should 
be placed, when taken in the house, into the spot 
they are to remain during the winter, and should 
not be turned or changed after the bud has set 

—_—__—__-—~«er—-- 

The pleasantest things in the world are pleat 
ant thoughts; and the greatest art in life ist 
have as many of them as possible. 
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THE GOOD WE MIGHT DO. 
“ We all might do good 
When we often do ill, 
There is always the way, 
If we have but the will. 


Though it be but a word 

Kindly breathed or suppressed, 
It may guard off some pain, 

Or give peace to some breast. 


We all might do good 

In a thousand small ways— 
In forbearing to flatter, 

Yet yielding due praise. 


In spurning ill-humor, 
Reproving wrong done, 

And treating but kindly 
Each heart we have won. 


We all might do good, 
Whether lowly or great, 
For the deed is not guaged 
By the purse or estate. 


If it be but a cup 
Of cold water that’s given, 
Like ‘the widow’s two mites,’ 
It is something for heaven.” 
ce 
GOD IS LIGHT AND LOVE. 

** God is love ; his mercy brightens 
All the path in which we move; 
Bliss he grants, and wo he lightens ; 
God is light, and God is love. 


Though all here is changing ever, 
Worlds decay, and ages move ; 

Yet his mercy waneth never ; 
God is light, and God is love. 


E’en the hours that darkest seemeth, 
His unchanging goodness prove ; 
From the mist his brightness streameth ; 
God is light, and God is love. 


He our earthly cares entwineth 
With his comforts from above ; 

Every where his glory shineth ; 
God is light, and God is love.” 


lla sae 
ITEMS. 

From Port Royat.—A letter from Port Royal says 
that forty cotton gins have been set to work. The 
hegroes receive 3 cents per pound for all the market- 
able cotton, and have gone into the business with en- 
thusiasm. 

Cuarteston.—On the night of the 11th inst., a most 
destructive fire broke out at Charleston, 8. C., de- 
stroying almost the entire business portion of the 
tity, including churches, hotels, and most of the 
public buildings. The loss is estimated to be about 
$7,000,000. It is supposed, by some, to be the work 
of an incendiary. 

Senator Wilson has introduced a bill into the 
Senate for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 

ENGLAND.—The recent advices from England are 
considered unfavorable. The popular feeling against 
the arrest of Mason and Slidell is very strong, and it is 
said a Cabinet meeting was hastily called at Windsor, 
the Queen presiding, at which it was concluded to de- 
mand ample reparation from the U. S. Government, 
and the return of the commissioners Mason and Slidell 
to the protection of the British flac. 


Arrica.—Intelligence has been received of the mis- 
sing African traveller, Dr. Balkie. For two years have 
he and his companion lived among the natives without 
any means of communication with Europeans; and 
considerable anxiety has not unnaturally been felt as 
to his fate. The narrative of his wanderings will 
no doubt add another interesting chapter to the his- 
tory of West African exploration. 


PoLtanp.—From the latest returns it appears that the 
kingdom of Poland contains 5,850,000 inhabitants. Of 
that number, 600,000 are Jews, of whom 511,000 live 
in towns, and 89,000 in the country districts. War- 
saw has 165,000 inhabitants, 45,000 of whom are 
Jews. At the census of 1846, Poland contained only 
213,000 Jews of whom 144,000 were in large towns 
and 69,000 in villages. As regards the Jewish popu- 
lation, Poland is divided into four categories: 1. 
Towns in which Jews may reside without any re- 
striction ; 2. Privileged towns interdicted to Jews ; 
3. Those in which they can only reside in certain 
quarters, as at Warsaw; and 4. What is called the 
frontier district, that is to say, 21 vergtg (about 13 
miles) from the frontier, near which valllictce is se- 
verely interdicted to them, from the fear that they 
would engage in smuggling. 

AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY THE COUNCIL OF 
New York City FOR THE PAST FOUR YEARS: 

1859. 1860. 
$5,839,419 22 
734,575 00 
71 


Support of City Government 
Interest on City Debt.....-.-..+-+ 


864,381 70 
Instalments on Principal of Debt - - 


54,657 36 7 


Total $6,864,667 06 $6,645,651 58 
Estimates for 


1862, 

$4,996,256 00 
712,800 00 
71,657 36 
$5,780,815 36 $5,780,713 36 

Estimated decrease from 1861. ---.-.---..++++++-$1,000,102,36 
STATEMENT oF THE N. Y. 
Loans and discounts: $159,793,935 
Specie. +--+. +--+++6+ 43,318,610 
Total Capital 


1861. 
$5,811,978 00 
897.180 00 


71,€57 36 


Support of City Government------ 
Interest on City Debt 
Instalments on Principal of Debt-- 


City Banks: 

Civculation- -.-- ++ +-$8,826,739 

Dep BUIB- oc cccccc oe ht 
$69,000,000 


SR TS Fe ee Ne Sk a 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour axp Meau.—Breadstuffs are dull, but 
prices have undergone little change. Flour is inac- 
tive, and only three thousand two hundred barrels 
were disposed of at $5 37 a 5 50 for superfine ; $5 75 
for extra, and $6 00a 6 12 for extra family. Sales 
to retailers.and bakers are limited within this range, 
and fancy lots at from $6 25 to7 00. Rye Flour is 
selling in a small way at 54. In Corn Meal there 
is a limited business at $2 87 for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—There is a limited amount of Wheat offer- 
ing. Sales of 3,000 bushels prime Pennsylvania and 
Western at $138 a 1 40; good Southern at $1 39a 
$1 40. Last sales of White 51 45 to 1 50. 
a good inquiry for Rye. Sales of Pennsylvania at 
76 cents and Southern at 70c. Corn is in limited 
demand ; old yellow is selling at 65 cents. New 
is dull, and ranges from 53 to 56c., according to 
dryness. Oats are steady. Delaware sold at 40c., 
and Pennsylvania at 41c. No sales of Barley or Malt. 

CattLe.—There has been a decided advance in the 
price of cattle over last quotations. 1379 head were 
yarded last week at A. P. Phillips’ Avenue Drove 
Yard. These were principally disposed of at from 7 
to 84 cents per pound. A few inferior lots sold for 
6 and 6} cents. 72 cows brought from $25 to 40 
each, according to quality. 2800 sheep realized 
from $7 to $8 per cwt., net. 3000 hogs found buyers 
at from $4 50 to 5 per cwt., net. At H. G. Imhoff’s 
Union Hog Yard, 6356 head of hogs were quoted as 
having been sold at from $4 50 to $5 per cwt., net. 


verrTt. 
18785 


There is 
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taining the following numbers to complete his 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 
them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if delivered at this Office. 
Vol. IL—1, 2, 3, 4, 15, 37,39, 50. 

Il.—42., 

IV.—15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 52. 

Vi.—I1 
“ VIIL—39, 45, 4€, 48. 

IX —18. 

X.—5?2. 

A PORTION OF THE 

PUBLICATIONS OF T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 

Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 2d floor. 


Conversations on Religious Subjects be- 
tween a Father and his two Sons; to 
which are added, Familiar Dialogues on 
the Christian Ministry and the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Samuel M. Janney. 18mo., cloth, 


An American View of the Causes which 
have led to the Decline of the Society 
of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Samuel M. Janney. 12mo., 56 pages, 
cloth 

An Inquiry into the Laws of Organized 
Sccieties, as applied to the alleged Decline 
of the Society of Friends. By William 
Logan Fisher. 12mo, 63 pages, cloth f 

Devotional Poetry for Children. 32mo., | 


PR nskich cctiscaccneanksneraeeeasanncanene ansisesend 12 | 


ee AND FOR SALE BY T. E. ZELL, at 


No. 17 and 19 South Sixth St. 


Cts. | 
Conversations on the Queries,..........csceccccscscees « 25 | 


TR sccias deskvinas sevzceus ene sueee avevanucueekieese. 25 | 
OO TAROT 6568s ncceespncovanes sudces entnenies eonesencens e -20 
BOR: SOE enikiesccenec coskee tenes aevianeny ensnssens cel 15! 
Testimonies of Truth 15 
Treasury of Facts,—single number,,............000. .12 
Besays by S. M. Janney, oos.c.ccccssccccscccccersescsceses 12 
FSV OORAE POCEY,, sisivescivccnersccvncesiscsscsecavessceses 4 12 | 
SRE Sor Te CRAIN nsec cincecvcsssiacosswetisces 6 12 
JUVENILES. | 
(Bound in paper. ) 
Poetry on cards,—-per dOZeN,....... seseeresceseseeeee 12 
TO OO Bhepnerd, .vcccsconvccscsssoessscssssncess socens o 05 
RS FON OM i cnkc ce csncnccnvenccsepnenansstecessvessens .05 
BT ROT BOOEE GID oi sincsin dcncastankss aconsssncencens cosees) 4 05 
Bs COOP ic cctniiins sinec. obbauunus ccetacnsudressaseunee cavees- a 05 


IG, STE wanes Vonks bansthids kesesechonnusasunansces .05 | 


Mary Dyer, ..... Sbonenns aseccsensbayesss evsreceess sbeessen .05 
Frank’s Walk with Cousin Anna,........0.-see0eee00. 05 
A Fable on Faith seccesece 003 

}] NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 

Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 

West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 

REFERENCES—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 

6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


ry. ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to the 
| » large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 
street below Market, and having purchased most of 
the stock of S. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market street, 
who retires from business, intends to keep a large 
assortment of School Books and Stationery, to which 
the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited. 
1 mo. 9—2m. 


, the more convenient and accessible location, 
'‘ North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
| Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
, tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
) make many new ones. 
| Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Binpiyg 
| in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &&,, 
| handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
| rates, 


| tine for reference. 


, phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. 


| Should enter these Colleges. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


A SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 


ee 


| EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDRERy, 


Cuarues H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Sings to 


2Vo. 25 
Large and small orders to the 


Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &c. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con. 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 


Book anp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. ; 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 


, 600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 


Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 

eyes of old persons. Furnished witha Map of Pales. 

CHARLES H. MAROT, 
Bookbinder and Publishe, 


| No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 


10th mo. 19-lyr. 


Styant Mpyalon Syikials 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 8. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
Write for information 


11 mo. 30.—ly. 


‘ATON ACADEMY.—There are vacancies at pre 
kK sent in the above Institution for six female end 
five male pupils. 

Apply to Witt1am CHAnpter, Principal and Pm 
prietor, Kennet Square, Chester Co. 

11 mo. 30.—I1m 


M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
\ and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Cagpar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. 3 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 


RIENDS’ HAT STURK. Silk, Beaver and (ter 
Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 

Boy's Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made ' 
order at sbort notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Ste., 
Amos J. MicHengr. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 
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